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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The news from New York indicates that the great Ameri- 
can crank has got after the American millionaire. Call him 
off. States can be saved without him. 


“ One-cent letter postage, three-cent telephone message, 
Mr. Wanamaker welcomes in his annual report. Private 
ownership and control could not bring about consummations 
so devoutly to be wished. The secretary makes a point for 
the farmers, too, It.certainly is about time to bring the 
farmer within the scope of legislation. To tap the rural 
districts with government telephones would be good states- 
manship as well as good politics. 


The railroad commissioners of Iowa reduced the local 
freight rates about 26 per cent in 1888. The railroad attor- 
neys fought the reduction in the courts but finally sur- 
rendered. In 1889 the gain in local traffic was $173,689, 
over 1888 ; and the gain in 1890 was $3,848,357 over 1889. 
This benefit to the public, —and for that matter the roads 
too, — was the direct result of the decree of the law. How 


then can any one doubt the wisdom of continuing on that 


| line until the railroad system is run, like the postoffice de- 


partment, by all for all ? 


The anology here between the evolution of society and 
individuals is striking. AS persons progress in moral cult- 
ure and refinement, the laws which hedge in the violent and 
brutal become for them meaningless, and might as well be 
abolished. There are already in the world a great multi- 
tude of individuals developed to the point of capability of 
living together without law of any kind. That this sort of 
anarchy may be eventually under the influence of juster 
institutions approximated by the bulk of the world, is a hope 
which we may reasonably cherish. 


“ We are now going to receive from the soil the enormous 
products made by the Lord and by labor, and this will 
make the country uncommonly rich,”—so remarked 
Chauncey M. Depew in an interview at Chicago last week. 
Railroad men like Mr. Depew, seeing that the country is to 
be uncommonly rich this autumn, have _contbined to make 
freight rates higher than in any autumn since 1880. The 
amount of grain freight being handled is so great that there 
is a blockade between Chicago and the seaboard. The com- 
mon proposition of competition is that the greater the vol- 
ume of business the lower the rates, but when a few groups 
of monopolists capture the business, this rule is inopera- 
tive. The products of the soil “made by the Lord and 
labor,” are now being largely appropriated by the railroads. 
This is not a new thing, but the people understand it better 
than they did, and reform is in the air. 


In the Interest of a Clear Use of Terms. 


It appears that excellent people still continue to tangle 
themselves up over the comparative meaning of socialism 
and nationalism. “I am a socialist, not a nationalist,” one 
will declare, while another asseverates that he is a nation- 
alist and will regard it as an insult if he is called a social- 
ist. It is probable in most cases of this sort that neither 
party has the clearest possible idea of the distinction he is 
trying to make. The term socialist in its historic and only 
correct sense, is a very broad one, and includes all varieties 
of persons who believe the present social system to be rad- 
ically wrong and believe that it needs and is susceptible of 
a radical reorganization. Men of the most diverse shades 
of opinion both as to ultimate ideals and methods for attain- 
ing them have an equal title to the name of socialists. Let 
us examine some of these components of the great socialist 
body, 

On the extreme left wing we tind the anarchists, who 
disbelieve in government pretty much altogether, and look 
askance even at any sort of general industrial organization. 
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This wing of the socialists, which is represented in England 
by William Morris, on the continent of Murope, and espe- 
cially in the Latin countries is altogether the largest ele- 
ment of the socialist party. Not only does this class of 
socialists aim at an anarchic or unorganized social state as 
the ultimate ideal, but it proposes and expects to attain it 
by violent and revolutionary methods. ‘This is the form of 
socialism which in Europe has undertaken not only a social 
but a religious revolution by making atheism almost an 
obligatory plank in its platform. This is the sort of social- 
ism which the pope is attacking in his numerous condemna- 
tory encyclicals; it is the kind that is most largely repre- 
sented in Europe, and is probably the only sort he really 
knows anything about. So much for the anarchistic social- 
ists. 

Let us next speak of the Marx socialists, who now con- 
stitute the predominating element of German socialism, 
having expelled the anarchistic wing at the recent Erfurth 
congress. Although this class of socialists is very chary 
about defining its ultimate social ideal, it seems, so far as 
indicated, to be a sort of confederation of industrial guilds, 
each controlling for its own benefit some province of indus- 
try. 

Thirdly, there are the Christian socialists, who in utter 
contradiction to the atheistic sentiments of the majority of 
the European socialists, base their social ideal and propa- 
ganda on the fatherhood of God and the consequent 
brotherhood of men. It is to be observed that all three of 
these classes of socialists are represented in America, so 
that quite as many mutual antagonisms exist among social- 
ists here as abroad. 

Finally comes the latest phase of socialism, which is 
nationalism, called by some the American socialism. This 
differs utterly from anarchistic socialism, both as to ends 
and means. Its social ideal is a perfectly organized indus- 
trial system which, by reason of the close interlocking of 
its wheels shall work at a minimum of friction with a max- 
imum result of wealth and leisure toall. This end it would 
not attain by revolution but by an orderly evolution of the 
republican idea of the equal interest of all in the state. 
This idea, already applied in the political organization of 
advanced states, nationalists would carry into industry and 
economics. From state socialism, so far as its program has 
been defined, nationalism differs vitally though less com- 
pletely than from anarchism. State socialism, while un- 
doubtedly favoring a great reduction of social disparities, 
does not postulate the economical equality of citizens or 
of sexes. It would abolish the unfair advantage capital 
gives some individuals over others, but would permit the 
natural inequalities in the endowments of individuals and 
of the two sexes to have full effect in determining their 
larger or smaller possessions. Nationalism could not per- 
mit this consistently with its fundamental principle, which 
is the evolution in industry of the national or republican 
idea, The nation, in whatever relation it assumes to its 
citizens, can be no resyecter of persons. As all law-abiding 
citizens without regard to disparities of powers, share 
equally in political power, and enjoy equally the benefit of 
al] public services and functions, so must it be when indus- 
trial protection and distribution shall also become national 


functions, Again, Marx socialism calls itself a class move- 


ment appealing properly only to the proletariat. National- 
ism rejects this idea and appeals equally to all. 

As to Christian socialism, nationalism differs from that 
only in the greater definiteness and completeness of its pro- 
gram, and in the fact that its conclusions can be just as 
logically derived from humanitarian as from theological 
premises. 

In the foregoing summary we have by no means in- 
cluded all the sects of reformers which may logically claim 


the name of socialists, but the list has perhaps been suffi- 


ciently extended to indicate what a motley set of bedfellows 
the blanket of socialism covers, and how very far a person 
is from defining his position by merely declaring himself a 
socialist. The term is generic and not specific. 

For a time after Christ’s death it was enough for one of 
his professed followers, in order to define his position, to 
say he was a Christian. Soon, however, the church divided 
into sects, and Christians had to define their position more 
exactly. So with this word socialism. For a while, when 
it represented little more than a seemingly hopeless protest 
against present conditions and a vague aspiration for some- 
thing greatly better, it was enough fora man to call himself 
a socialist in order to be understood. Now, however, that 
the revolt is turning into victory, and the uses to be made 
of the victory are a pressing question, so great a variety of 
radical differences of opinion have arisen within the social- 
ist body as to make the name socialist no longer an adequate 
descriptive. Sir William Harcourt could afford to say in 
the British parliament “ We are all socialists now,” because 
it meant nothing in particular. He would not have been 
prepared, by a great deal, to say, “ We are all nationalists.” 

The conclusion of the matter is this: When a man tells 
us that he is a socialist he has not told us what he is at all. 
He may be a revolutionary anarchist, a Marxist of the 
Bebel sort, a Christian socialist, a nationalist, or merely a 
Sir William Harcourt. A cross-examination will be neces- 
sary to ascertain with which of these widely differentiated 
classes of people he is allied. On the other hand, if a man 
tells us he is a nationalist we know just what he is. 

Gov. D. B. Hill’s famous declaration, “ I ain a democrat,” 
while it usually brings down the house, is objected to with 
much force, as not explicit, inasmuch as democracy in its 
history has stood for many contradictory things and even 
now does. It may be said that in the present stage of the 
evolution of socialism the expression, “I am a socialist,” 
means about as much as “I am a democrat.” 

Let us be understood ; we are not in the present article 
trying to make converts to nationalism; we are offering a 
plea for greater clearness in the use of language. 


An Argument for a Government Warehouse System. 


The present freight blockade caused by the overtaxing of 
the railroads by the transportation of the enormous grain 
crop of the west, is an argument of much force for some- 
thing like the government warehouse system for the storage 
of grain, which is one aspect of the so-called sub-treasury 
plan of the Alliance. “Moving the crops” is the annual 
occasion of a great strain upon the financial and transpor- 
tation resources of the country. This year it is simply 
worse than usual, threatening as it does to grow worse and 
worse for at least the first half of the winter, ‘his peri- 
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odical disturbance of all the other business interests of the 
country, on account of the grain crop, would be obviated by 
a government warehouse system, which by furnishing stor- 
age near at hand for the farmets and a safe advance upon 
the amount stored, would save them from the necessity they 
are now under, from lack of storage and of cash, of throw- 
ing their product all at once upon the market, thereby not 
only inconveniencing the other business interests of the 
country in the ways described, but also causing a glut which 
places the producer at the mercy of the broker and middle- 
man. ‘The demand of the western farmers for a govern- 
ment warehouse system has a basis of sound reason: 


Nationalism and Anarchy. 


We would particularly call the attention of our readers to 
the admirable article by Henry S. Salt, reprinted on another 
page from the Edinburgh Pioneer. It is particularly calcu- 
lated to be reassuring to persons who fear for the inter- 
terests of individualism under the coming co-operative 
organization of industry and society. The philosophic 
anarchist should, as Mr. Salt well says, regard the progress 
of the socialistic movement with satisfaction, for it is only 
through and by just laws that we shall attain that moral 
and intellectual condition that shall enable us to dispense 
with law. 

We shall all readily agree with the philosophic anarchist 
that the ideal state of society is one in which the least pos- 
sible account of law or coercion is necessary. ‘To abrogate 
laws before they have ceased, through the process of educa- 
tion, to be necessary, would however only make matters 
worse. It is only when laws become obsolete because the 
necessity for them has been outgrown, that we attain to 
anarchy in its feasible and desirable sense. This is the 
way by which nationalism would lead the world, and we 
would remind the impatient anarchist who would be at once 
at his goal, that this is one more of the many instances in 
which “the longest way round is the shortest way there.” 


How much Longer must we Endure it? 


According to the third annual report of the interstate 
railroad commission, just issued, the average capitalization 
stocks and bonds of the railroads of the United States 
per mile is $60,841. The lowest capitalization of any con- 
siderable group of railroads is $47,645 per mile, while the 
average for the railroads of the Middle States reaches the 
enormous figure of $118,656 a mile, and in the Pacific 
Coast States the average figure is $87,104. 

The inter-state commissioners’ report says, as everybody 
knows, that the railroads are vastly over-capitalized. While 
the average capitalization is $60,841 per mile, the real 
value of the property considered as on investment is de- 
clared by the report to be but $42,631 per mile. This indi- 
cates stock watering to the amount of $18,000 a mile, or 
enough under present conditions to construct many of the 
lines entirely. The result of the above scaling down of in- 
flated values to the real basis, according to the interstate 
commission, shows that the nominal amount of $9,894,483,- 
400, or nearly 10 billions, which are represented by railroad 
securities, is really worth as an investment only about six 
and a half billions. It is certain that the statement of the 


interstate commission is in this respect a very conservative 
one. 

This is the result of railroad building under so called 
“free competition.” 

The London Railway News, as quoted by the New York 
People, gives some figures as to the sost of the railways of 
Australia which were constructed and have ever since been 
operated by the government, which it will, perhaps, be 
profitable to compare with the above statement. The aver- 
age cost of 12,000 miles of these Australian railroads has 
been $540,000,000, or an average of $45,000 a mile instead 
of $60,841, as in the United States under so-called “free 
competition.” So much as to comparative cost of govern- 
mental as compared with private construction. 

Next as to comparative success in management. Accord- 
ing to Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1890 the average net 
earnings of the railroads of the United States for 1889 was 
3.3 per cent on the total capitalization, and had not varied 
for some years more than one or two hundreths per cent 
from that figure. Now the Australian government bor 
rowed money to build all the Australian railroads in Eng- 
land, and consequently has to pay interest on these loans 
before it can make any net profits. Nevertheless, the 
Railway News states that the Australian government is 
making a “net revenue ” in proportion to cost of its lines 
of 3.55 per cent. So much for the profitableness of gov- 
ernment management. 

There is another aspect in which we should be glad to in- 
stitute a comparison between the so-called competitive sys- 
tem of railroad management, as illustrated in the country, 
with government management, and this would be as to the 
loss of life by accidents. The report of the interstate com- 
mission states that on the railroads of this country under 
corporate management there were killed last year 6320 per- 
sons, while 29,034 were injured. We regret that we have 
not the figures for the Australian roads at hand for compar- 
ison with this appalling list, and can only quote the recent 
declaration of Prof. Richard T. Ely, that five persons are 
killed or injured on American lines to one upon the state- 
owned roads of Germany, a difference which he explains by 
the fact that the German government employes four times 
as many persons to look after satety of trains. He says, 
“ We are fully 30 years behind Germany in safety for pas- 
sengers,” and in view of the horrible statement of casual- 
ties given above, who can doubt it ? 

How much longer are the railroad corporations of the 
United States to be permitted to fleece and slaughter the 
people ? 


Well done, Boston Post. 


The new editor of the Boston Post is too recent a comer 
in this city to appreciate perhaps quite how big a thing he 
has done for his paper by refusing the bribe of the West 
End company, as related elsewhere in this paper. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to say that there is no corporation 
in Eastern Massachusetts so much disliked by its em- 
ployees, so universally objurgated by its compulsory pat- 
rons, and so odious to the general public on account of its 
selfish and aggressive policy, and its corrupt political influ- 
ence, as the West End company. Long ago it would have 
been compelled to reform its ways or go to the wall, but for 
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the support or silence of the Boston press, obtained by 
methods disgraceful to journalism. These are hard say- 
ings, but there is not a newspaper man in the city who does 
not know that they are absolutely true. ‘here is a big 
field in the city for a daily paper that is too self-respecting 
to take the pay of the West End company, and courageous 
enough to voice the public interest against its corrupt and 
oppressive proveedings. A great many people are waiting 
to take such a daily. 


Preparing the Iron Industry for Nationalization. 


A very important piece of news is the impending and 
partially completed formation of an iron and steel syudicate 
hy American and British capitalists, the ultimate aim of 
which is to bring all the iron and steel interests of the 
country under one control. Among the men who are man- 
aging the combination are Senator Jones of Nevada, John 
Mackay, Geo. Dodge and others, with the duke of Marl- 
borough and the famous promoter North at the English 
end. It is stated that eight or 10 large plants, including 
the Cooper Hewitt works, and representing some $5,000,000 
have already been purchased. 

The consolidation of the iron interests of the country 
would be a tremendous undertaking, far greater, indeed, 
than any of the feats yet accomplished by the syndicates. 
Its success will bring nearer by many steps the time when 
the American people must choose definitively between the 
absolute surrender of all their property and business to a 
few great combinations of capital, on the one hand, and 
nationalism on the other. The sooner that time comes the 
better nationalists will be pleased. Assuming as we confi- 
dently do, that the American people will in the coming 
emergency prefer nationalism to plutocracy, the consolida- 
tion of the iron business will have/made plain the next step 
to follow the nationalization of the coal mines and _ rail- 
roads. 

The iron industry is, next to the railroads, the chief coal 
consuming business of the country, while on the other hand 
the railroads are the main consumers of the iron product. 
These three industries are so closely allied and inter-de- 
pendent that the nationalization of one would naturally 
suggest and lead to that of the others, and especially if one 
or both of the others should have been consolidated under 
syndicate ownership. It may thus easily happen, if the 
present effort to consolidate the iron interests of the 
country proves successful, that the iron industry will be the 
first important branch of manufacturing to pass under pub- 
lic control. 


The Most Sensible Man in Harrison’s Cabinet. 


Mr. John Wanamaker, postmaster-general of the United 
States, has perhaps met with more coarse abuse than any 
other member of President Harrison’s cabinet. Jerry Rusk 
comes next in order, though he has been rather laughed at 
than abused. The explanation is simple. These men are not 
lawyers, and it has been a tacit understanding in this 
country of late generations that any body not a lawyer is a 
mere interloper and an accident in legislature, congress or 
cabinet. Now, Mr. Wanamaker is a shopkeeper and Mr. 
Rusk is a farmer, This is the sole and sufficient explana 


tion of the reason that they have been singled out for criti- 
cism and ridicule. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s record in the cabinet would indicate 
that if he is a fair example of business men, we should do 
well to call them more frequently to office. It is not too 
much to say that the various reports and communications 
of the postmaster-general have contained more valuable 
suggestions as to improvements in administration than 
those of all the other secretaries put together. 

Among the propositions in his report to the president this 
year for the benefit of the incoming Congress, is a recom- 
mendation that the government act promptly upon the 
expiration of the Bell telephone patents, a year from next 
March, to establish a national telephone service. Unless 
the government does so, Mr. Wanamaker says, and we all 
know, in the next two years, ‘‘one immense syndicate will 
unite and control all the hundreds of telephone plants of 
the country as the telegraph is now controlled.” 

His recommendation of a partial government control of 
the telegraph system is reiterated. We wonder that so 
sensible a man as Mr. Wanamaker can fail to see that com- 
plete government ownership of the telegraphic system is 
the only rational plan, but even on his prospectus he prom- 
ises by means of complete or even half way government 
control, telephone messages at three cents and telegraph 
messages at 10 cents. With complete government owner- 
ship of the telegraph system we can do even better than 
that. 

Another respect in which Mr. Wanamaker’s report will 
commend itself to nationalists, is in its advocacy of postal 
savings banks. What sort of fools have we been governed 
by that we did not have them long before? In this respect, 
as in many others, we lag far behind Europe. 

Mr. Wanamaker seems to be a pretty good sort of uncon- 
scious nationalist. At least he isn’t a corporation lawyer, 
as most of our statesmen are. We need more of the Wana- 
maker sort and fewer of the other kind. 


WORDS OF COMFORT AND CHEER. 


F. M. J., Paraiso Springs, Cal.: Your paper is the Gos- 
pel of Hope to the oppressed of all nations. 


J. H. L., Ipswich, Mass.: You have much to encourage 
you in your good work, as I believe you have won the love 
and esteem of all your subscribers throughout this country. 
I trust we will all help to keep our New Nation alive and 
pushing on. 


J. A. N., Helena, Mont.: Times are hard and monopoly 
is also gaining power in the west. Our people are begin- 
ning to seriously consider the social problem. The New 
Nation is right in place. 


G. K. D., Lewiston, Me.: I prize The New Nation more 
than all other papers. 


M. A. C., of Washington, D. C.: The New Nation is 
winning golden opinions from our best men here. Some 
who thought the author of “ Looking Backward ” an enthu- 
siastic dreamer are surprised to find him treating practical 
questions in a sensible and convincingly logical manner, 
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ON THE RUSSIAN MARTYRS. 


Seeking its birthright, liberty, the soul 

Is like a two-edged sword, cleaving its way 
Through every barrier to its destiny. 

No pain, no loss, has power to dismay. 
Strong in a faith in-Love’s omnipotence, 
Though earth and hell combine ’gainst the offence, 
The noble takes his weaker brother’s part. 
If this be folly, folly broke Christ’s heart. 
Ah no! what martyr recks his agony, 
Who, in the beam of his anointed eye, 
Sees nations freed, and hears the ages roll 
Praises that fill his blest eternity ? 

Who dies for God, and his humanity, 
Lives, and shall win at last the victory. 


HELEN L. CAREY. 
Maple place, Malden, Mass. 


IS SOCIALISM SLAVERY? 


[Henry S. Salt, from the Pioneer, Edinburg. ] 


Among the mischief-making words bandied to and fro in 
the monkey-house of sociological discussion, there are few 
so well calculated to set the disputants by the ears, and 
provoke a general melee, as the term individualism. Indi- 
vidualism is assumed to be the eternal opposite of social- 
ism ; and those speakers who wish to throw discredit on the 
socialist movement are never weary of representing social- 
ism as tending towards a monotonous and grinding serfdom, 
which will crush out all individual distinction from the 
national character. It was lately asserted, for instance, in 
the columns of the Spectator, that under a socialist system, 
“when no man will be allowed to be more prominent than 
his neighbor, there will be no life that is more worthy of re- 
cording than another.” Now if the wiseacres who make 
this sort of statement would take the trouble to ascertain 
the exact nature of the “individualism” which socialists 
denounce, they would perhaps find their understanding en- 
riched at the expense of their dialectical armory. It would 
become apparent to these uncompromising champions of in- 
dividual freedom that “individualism” is an extremely 
perilous and equivocal watchword, covering as it does, in 
ordinary parlance, the two wholly different concepts of man- 
making and money-making, or, as a Fabian essayist well ex- 
pressed it, of personality and personalty. 

The “tyrannical uniformity ” of socialism may serve as a 
handy text before an undiscriminating audience; but what 
if it be a fact that commercial individualism is itself the 
most potent destroyer of intellectual individuality ? 

Individuality, we are warned, will inevitably pine and 
wither under the iron heel of socialism. But how fares this 
higher individuality now, at a time when the socialist bull 
has not yet fully effected his entry into the china shop of 
laisser-faire —that antique store-house of very perishable 
pottery where “not to touch” is the far from unintelligible 
injunction ? It would scarcely be exaggeration to say that 
the very existence of individuality is endangered under the 
present social conditions. As Walt Whitman says (and 
few more ardent individualists could be quoted), our modern 
civilisation is “everywhere turning out the generations of 
humanity like uniform iron castings.” In every direction 
the same monotony is observable , the classes live the lives 


of machine-made idlers, the masses of machine-made slaves ; 
distinctive personality, whether among the haves or the 
have-nots, is the rarest possible phenomenon, and little 
respect or consideration is shown for it in the few cases 
where it appears. Can it be supposed that socialists are 
unaware of this obvious and deplorable fact? And is it 
not just conceivable that those who most feel the need of a 
Socialistic legislation are also most alive to the equal need 
of giving free scope to genuine personal idiosyncrasies — in 
a word, that they are socialists not in spite of, but in conse- 
quence of, their regard for the individual ? 

The essential question seems to be this, In what spirit do 
socialists advocate the principle of state interference in the 
distribution of wealth? Is it for pure love of what Prof. 
Huxley calls “regimentation,” or is it with the purpose of 
using regimentation in the present as a means towards com- 
plete freedom in the future? Now even Prof. Huxley ad- 
mits that “there is no necessary connection between social- 
ism and regimentation”; and those who are in a position to 
take a full and clear view of the socialist movement can see 
that its real ultimate tendency is much more likely to afford 
satisfaction to the anarchist than to the drill-sergeant. 
There are, of course, socialists and socialists, and it cannot be 
denied that there are many who, in the hurry and bustle of 
political crusade, do not, perhaps cannot, look beyond the 
immediate object they have in view; but the general body 
of the socialist force, so far from being enamored of “law 
and order” in itself (even though the “ law and order” be 
administered on behalf of socialism instead of in opposition 
to it), is thoroughly convinced of the sacredness of liberty, 
both national and individual, provided that liberty be 
something more than the mere name and cuckoc-cry into 
which it has been degraded by the laisser-faire politicians. 
It must not be assumed that, because socialists would pass 
some drastic laws concerning the organization and payment 
of industry, they are devout supporters of law and order as 
a permanent institution. On the contrary, they would 
gladly take a dozen laws off the statute-book for each one 
they would inscribe there. 

The ostensible aim and ideal of all social endeavor is lib- 
erty ; on this point there is a uniform, though unfortunately 
only verbal, agreement. But what is liberty, and by what 
course are we to attain it? Thisis thecrucial problem, the 
difficulties of which will not be lessened by the short-sighted 
assumption that a period of state socialism is necessarily 
inimical to the development of genuine individuality. 
“The mass, or lump character,” says Whitman, “ for imper- 
ative reasons is ever to be carefully weighed, borne in 
mind, and provided for. Only from it, and its proper reg- 
ulation and potency, comes the other, comes the chance of 
individualism. It is mainly or altogether to serve 
independent separatism that we favor a strong generalisa- 
tion, consolidation.” Such words well express the prac- 
tical, if not consciously deliberate, attitude of the socialist 
party towards this momentous question. From unjust laws 
to just laws, from just laws to no laws —such is the true 
socialist formula; and this would be understood readily 
enough, were it not for the misleading ambiguity that lurks 
in the term “individualism.” 

It is, I repeat, a fatal injustice to this word, that it 
should be so commonly used in the sense of individual 
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money-making; that is to say, of self-seeking at the expense 
of the lives and happiness of one’s fellows. Individualism 
of this sort, the acknowledged basis of the present form of 
society, may perhaps be productive of a certain professional 
alertness and acumen, but it is the grave of all real dis- 
tinction of personal character. If we are ever to devote 
ourselves to the higher questicns of life, we must somehow 
cease to give our zealous attention to the lower; we must 
once for all solve and shelve the problem of mere material 
livelihood, that we may fit ourselves for the consideration of 
problems of a worthier and more arduous kind. In short, 
we must co-operate in worldly things, in order to differ in 
intellectual; we must be socialists first to be individualists 
afterwards. 

It will be said, no doubt, that like begets like, and that 
however pious be the intention of those who preach social- 
ism as the path to individualism, the result must inevitably 
be disastrous, since individnal liberty cannot, in the nature 
of things, be promoted -by a course of state interference. 
Now the few thorough-going individualist-anarchists, who 
-attribute our present evils not merely to the injustice of es- 
tablished governments but to the existence of any govern- 
ment at all, may perhaps consistently plead that the 
extended application of socialist principles would, so far as 
it went, be an attempt to heal the sufferer with a hair of 
the dog that bit him. It is my belief, for reasons presently 
to be suggested, that there is no ultimate antagonism be- 
tween socialism and extremest anarchism; but it must be 
admitted that the objection is not out of place when urged 
by the small band of anarchists who have the courage of 
their opinions. Coming from the ordinary supporters of 
the present system, the ery of danger to “individual lib- 
erty ” is ridiculous enough, since the governmental super- 
vision which socialists invoke would be directed only to 
those abuses where so-called “liberty” is the merest fraud 
and delusion. 

For example, the laisser-faire economists have for years 
made “freedom ” their motto, and out of this “freedom” 
has been developed a system of commercial wage slavery as 
detrimental to individual independence as any serfdom that 
could be devised! Such is the effect of a superstitious 
regard for certain well-sounding words and phrases, without 
a clear understanding of their precise meaning or of the 
actualities that underly them. Let us not continue to be 
the victims of this confusion, by supposing that to prohibit 
a man from exploiting his neighbor is (under our present 
social conditions) any encroachment on “individual free- 
dom.” On the contrary, it is the first and most essential 
step towards securing a state of affairs where individual 
freedom may be possible. The problem of socialism is, as 
Rousseau expressed it, “to find that form of association in 
which each person, by uniting himself to the rest, shall 
nevertheless be obedient only to himself, and remain as 
fully at liberty as before.” 

That the charge of undervaluing and endangering true 
personality of character should be urged against socialists, 
and further, that 1t should be urged by those who would 
maintain the present utterly chaotic and invertebrate social 
state, is a stroke of unconscious humor which deserves a 
word of recognition. For, as a matter of fact, it is mainly 
in the socialist camp, and in the camp of those who are not 


unfriendly to socialism, that we must look for two thirds of 
whatever individuality is now-a-days existent among us; 
and it is surely a fact of some significance that the fullest 
appreciation of such intensely individualist writers as Whit- 
man and Thoreau, Tolstoi and Ibsen, should hail from the 
same direction. To accuse the socialists, as they are often 
accused, of being a set of unpatriotic, irreverent, free-think- 
ing revolutionists, and also of conspiring to impose on 
society a dull and monotonous slavery, is to blow hot and 
cold with the same breath ; both charges cannot be true, for 
they are quite contradictory and self-destructive. 

So far I have spoken of a common misunderstanding of 
the tendency of socialism by the ordinary member of society 
As between socialism and anarchism the case is somewhat 
different ; though here, also, the prevailing babel of words 
seems to have generated some confusion of sentiment. In 
a strict philosophical sense there is, no doubt, an antithesis 
between anarchy and regimentation, but nevertheless there 
is no practical reason why socialists and anarchists should 
jump to the conclusion that there are involved in an irrec- 
oncilable dispute. The when is a vital point which is-often 
and most unaccountably, left out of consideration in the 
discussion of these themes. Short-sighted socialists look 
only at today; far-sighted anarchists can see nothing but 
tomorrow ; hence the quarrel between the two factions is 
one of time rather than of principle. But when once it is 
understood that anarchism is the further horizon, the ideal 
of socialism, all-contradiction vanishes, and it is seen that 
one and the same man may, with perfect consistency, be a 
state socialist as regards the politics of today, and.an ex- 
treme anarchist in his forecast of tomorrow ; he will preach 
socialism when he speaks as a politician, anarchism when 
he speaks as an idealist. Let us suppose that an army has 
to be marched through two passes, or, to take a more homely 
metaphor, that a pig has to be driven through two gates. 
Both passes, or both gates, must in each case be kept open; 
and the advanced guard that is detached to do the further 
duty is co-operating, even if it be unaware of the fact, with 
the main army that devotes itself to the nearer one; the 
time of the one is the present, of the other the future, that 
is the sole difference between them. Even so it is in the 
double transition that has been spoken of, from unjust laws 
to just laws, which is socialism ; from just laws to n» laws, 
which is anarchism. 

In conclusion, then, there is no ultimate incompatibility 
between socialism and individualism; for anarchy —the 
“state of nature” of which Rousseau was the prophet — 
is the goal where extreme communist and extreme indi- 
vidualist even now-a-days meet, and where both parties will 
unite their forces in the future. 


The leading rock salt miners of the United States have 
formed a pool, and sre to increase their capital stock to 
$5,000,000, and the output is to be 7000 tons a day. 


Trenton Register: It is quite probable that the govern- 
ment will own and operate all the telegraph lines in the 
country before five years more roll around. This, as well 
as other reforms, should have been accomplished years ago. 
The government should not delay longer than Congress 
meets in taking charge of the carrying business now carried 
on by express companies. The charges now made by these 
companies amount to little short of highway robbery. 
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ONH PAPER THAT CANNOT BE 
THE WEST END. 


BOUGHT BY 


It has been the habit of Henry M. Whitney, president of 
the West End company of Boston, to pay for the full verbal 
reporting of his speeches even to the exclusion of legitimate 
news. Until this week no daily paper, so far as the public 
knows, has been equal to the rejection of these West End 
checks. On Monday last Mr. Whitney made an argument 
before the state rapid transit commission, and he sent to 
the papers, with the exception of the News, we are informed, 
his usual offer of money for the publication of his argu- 
ment. The offer received by the Post read as follows: 


Gentlemen — You will please insert matter and cuts furnished you 
by us as reading matter; price to be $100 per column, less 20 per 
cent. Yours truly, 


(Signed) H. M. WHITNEY, President. 


The editor and publisher of the Post déclined the offer in 
a letter in which he said: ‘To accept payment for the pub- 
lication of such matter is in our opinion distinctly dishonest 
and unworthy a free and unfettered press.” ‘The Post 
comments editorially upon this episode as follows: 

“The Post is informed that this extraordinary practice 
on the part of the West End company has long prevailed in 
this city, and that thousands upon thousands of dollars have 
been paid the newspapers of Boston for doing what it is 
their duty to do in printing the news. What credible 
explanation can there be of this West End lavishness other 
than the deliberate and systematic bribing of the Boston 
press, the muzzling of opposition and the thinly disguised 
purchase of editorial support? And what is the result ? 
To what great newspaper in Boston can you turn for intelli- 
gent and untrammeled criticism of West End projects ? 
Whatever the merits or demerits of Mr. Whitney’s schemes, 
is the bribing of the press a legitimate or a politic method 
of promoting them? Is it not quite as inimical to the pub- 
lic interests as the employment of an army of lobbyists ? 
Shall the press of Boston be free to print and comment on 
the news without fear or favor, or shall it be dragged in 
trail of a West End juggernaut ? What say the people of 
Boston ? ” 


A PRIVATE CORPORATION AND THE PUBLIC 
INTERESTS. 


A Boston Paper has Plain Words to say about a Vital Sub- 
ject. 

Boston Post: Indeed, it cannot be said that the impres- 
sion which has come to prevail is unreasonable, that the 
West End company stanas in the way of rapid transit more 
directly than any other interest in the city of Boston. To 
give into ‘its hands the privilege of constructing a tunnel 
under the common, on the plan suggested at the hearing 
before the Rapid Transit commission yesterday, would, in 
the opinion of many citizens, be only to add anothér to the 
collection of unused franchises which it is making. 

The most notable feature of this hearing was the appar- 
ent indifference of the representatives of the West End 
company as to whether or not their plans would relieve the 
streets from their present obstruction. No suggestion of 
the possibility of relinquishing any surface location or re- 
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linquishing any surface location or removing any surface 
track was admitted to be practicable. A tunnel was 
wanted, just as an elevated franchise was wanted two years 
ago, but there seemed to be no room in it for any of the 
tracks which are now gridironing our streets or the cars 
which are blocking our thoroughfares. 

It is pertinent to ask why, if a tunnel and an elevated 
road are to be built, there should not be some relief for the 
surface travel. Why should the plans of the West End 
company look no further than the grabbing of the fran- 
chise ? 

The plan which Mr. Whitney proposes is very plausible 
on its face, everyone will admit. With his wonderful deft- 
ness in putting things, he makes the West End company 
appear almost a sufferer at the hands of the public. 

But the methods of the corporation which Mr. Whitney 
represents so ably have not been of a sort to inspire confi- 
dence in a community such as this. To influence the Leg- 
islature through an enormous lobby, to sway the press by 
thinly disguised .subsidies, is not the way to encourage a 
feeling of security when asking extraordinary privileges 
and favors under the pleas of public benefactions. 


NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The first fruit of the law passed by the last Congress, 
authorizing the president to set aside by proclamation tracts 
of forest land as public reservations have fallen to Colo- 
rado, where the president, on October 17, established the 
White River forest reservation. This reservation ought to 
become a source of great public enjoyment, as well as 
utility, for it is situated in a highly picturesque region of 
the Rocky mountains, in the western part of the state, and 
just over the crest on the Pacific slope. It is a rectangular 
tract about 50 miles north and south and 40 miles east and 
west. Being on the westerly side of the Continental Divide 
it has a greater rainfall and produces a larger forest growth 
than on the easterly side. Its watershed supplies three 
rivers running nearly due west: the White, Grand and 
Williams. George H. Parsons of Colorado Springs, who 
has made a careful examination of the whole tract, gives an 
interesting general description of it in Garden and Forest. 

The reservation covers what is known as the White 
River plateau, broken with hill and valley, nowheré strictly 
level, but crossed by no mountain ranges, and varying in 
altitude from 8000 to 11,000 feet, with here and there 
ragged peaks of 12,000 feet. 

The main service of the reservation at present is to con- 
sérve the water for irrigation in the valleys below. ‘This is 
accomplished by the density of the forest, the enormous 
snowfall which ranges from six to 20 feet deep and lingers 
till July, and the storage functions of the innumerable lakes 
which fill the region, from 50 feet to three miles across. 

The people of Colorado are growing alive to the necessity 
of maintaining the forests, not only for preserving the tim- 
ber, but to husband to the utmost the waters essential for 
irrigation, for upon this the very important agricultural and 
fruit-growing industries of the state are absolutely depend- 
ent. Forest reservations are under way in various other 
states and territories, and with the growing appreciation of 
the public value of such forests it seems not unlikely that 
before many years the forest lands about the head-waters of 
all the principal streams in the Rocky mountains, the 
Sierras and other ranges will be made national reserva- 
tions. 
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IN THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


Sundry Notes and Comments. 

Ipswich correspondent of The New Nation: In spite of 
the small vote cast in Massachusetts for the people’s party 
at the last election, I for one am not discouraged. A 
prominent republican said to me a few days since: “I 
never voted with so much compunction in my life as at the 
last election.” He had lately seen the people’s party plat- 
One little lec- 


ture and circular would have given us 60 votes instead of 


form and thought it “excelled all others.” 


six. 

We repeat that any of our readers who can give us 
names of men who voted the people’s party ticket in Mas- 
sachusetts this fall, will confer a great favor by sending 
them to this office. 


Here is the Kansas result in a nutshell: Majority against 
the people’s party, 1890, 4,217; majority against the 
people’s party, 1891, 2,501. The people’s party cast 46 per 
cent of the total vote of 1890, and 48 per cent of the total 
vote in 1891. 


Those who speak of Congressman Livingston of Georgia as 
a people’s party man should remember that after being 
defeated last month as a candidate for the presidency of the 
Farmers’ alliance, he turned about and entered the demo- 
cratic caucus and voted for Crisp for speaker. 


Nouconformist, Indianapolis: “The national supreme 
council of the Farmers’ alliance went to pieces at midnight, 
Saturday night. 
tions and went back to 34 different states. 
ble to hold them together longer. 
determination to be kept from their wives and babies no 
Wasn’t it a pity ?” 


The membership divided up into small fac- 
It was impossi- 
There was a savage 


longer. 


The Progressive Age (Minneapolis): What an outrage 
upon the people of this country, the recent falsifying of the 
work of the people’s party in the 10 states which held elec- 
tions this fall. The monopolistic press misrepresented in 
the whole affair, deceiving its own readers. It acted as if 
it could lie an not be found out. It acted as if it did not 
know that there would be an official count, and that the 
results of that count would be made known. The reports 
of the late Indianapolis convention were equally mislead- 
ing, 
dication that the rising tide of reform is making the old 


Why this falsifying? It is the plainest possible in- 


parties quake. 


The democratic leaders of Kansas are bringing pressure 
upon the people’s party leaders to fuse next year and take 
Kansas out of the republican column. The chances are 
that the pressure will not produce the results desired by the 
democrats. It seems that the people’s party men have the 


idea that they can whip both parties. At any rate a defeat 


in a struggle against the field is better than fusion with the 

relics of the Kansas democracy. Carrying on political 

intrigues with reformers is not very satisfactory business. 
The Providence City Election. 


The running of a separate nationalist ticket in Provi- 
dence, R. I., this autumn was mad~ less necessary by the 
fact that the issue which appeals to nationalists. was the 
bone of contention between the two parties. As our 
readers know, Providence has a West End company ready 
to grab transit franchises. Itso happened that the nominee 
of the democracy was opposed to passing over the streets of 
Providence to a private corporation for a term of years. 
Many republicans and some good nationalists voted for 
William K. Potter on account of his views upon this issue, 
and he was elected. Jonathan Bailey was the candidate of 
the nationalists, and his vote was about 150, which is about 
one third of the regular nationalist vote of the city. 


A Rally at Lynn. 


The people’s party at Lynn held a rally Saturday night. 
Every seat in the hall was filled. Preliminary addresses 
were made by O. W. Brooking, L. R. Pierce and others. 
Candidate for: mayor, William O. Wakefield, during the 
course of his remarks, said : 

“Our party did not start out with the intention of carry- 
ing everything before it, but it does intend to grow stronger 
day by day until we are the ruling power. In this muni- 
cipal election what issue has the other parties? Why, I 
asked a republican candidate if he was training behind an 
interrogation point and he said yes. Now we have lots of 
issues, and good ones, too.” The speaker dwelt at consider- 
able length upon the’ municipal coal question and it was 
not until a late hour that the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Wakefield, in his letter of acceptance, says; “I 
believe there is no limit yet set to the smallness of the loan 
that a city may accept. If elected, I shall therefore suggest 
that the city government instruct the treasurer to accept 
deposits to be used in the liquidation of the city debt or 
any other city expenses in sums not less than 25 cents and 
not more than $1000 from the same person. The public 
distrust of banks is widespread and growing, and if the city 
should offer three and one half per cent annual interest, it 
is probable that the people would take advantage. of this 
perfect security and the city debt would, in a few years, be 
held largely, if not exclusively, by the working classes. In 
case of more money being offered than sufficient for the 
liquidation of the debt, preference might be given to resi- 
dent buyers. The interest would be paid to our own inhab- 
itants and to a class of people who would spend it in the 
current business of the city instead of investing it in corner 
lots and other speculative ventures injurious to the public.” 


Preparing for ’92 in England. 


Nationalists will follow with no little interest the confer- 
ence on land reform which began its services in London last 
Thursday. It was called by the British liberals, and nearly 
a million farmers will be represented by about 500 of their 
own number. Mr. Smalley, who keeps the New York 
Tribune readers informed as to the tory side of British pol- 
itics, cables the following about the conference : 


It is to consider parish councils and district councils, dnd all sub- 
jects which are to come under the control of these bodies when 
created. It is to consider land and all things relating to land, includ 
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ing the abolition of primogeniture and the establishment of a new 
system of land transfer. So far, good; but these reforms are to be 
merely the starting point of socialistic schemes. It will be seriously 
proposed that county councils, or perhaps even parish councils,, shall 
be invested with-powers to buy or hire land, ‘‘to satisfy the wants of 
the community.”” Within the four corners of that elastic phrase are 
included the purchase of land for allotments, the purchase of land to 
be retailed in parcels to private buyers on a larger scale, these parcels 
being called small holdings, and the purchase of land for private 
houses. That is what England is coming to if this scheme be 
thought likely to win votes enough. The state or the municipality is 
to become a land jobber on a gigantic scale. 


To the tory mind this may seem so; but as matters stand 
in England, the land-jobbers in the form of lazy dukes and 
earls have brought on a serious crisis. ‘The principle at the 
bottom of the proposed land allotments legislation is the 
same as the judicial rents legislation now in operation in 
Treland, — the forced sale of real estate by judicial decree 
at prices set by the courts, and the use of the public credit 
pending payments by the purchasers. This is the English 
way of solving a great problem. It is indeed significant 
that public sentiment on socialist and nationalist matters 
has reached a point where the politicians must reckon with 
it before entering the momentous campaign year of 1892. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


At a meeting of the Second Nationalist club last Sunday 
night, Herbert McIntosh of Worcester delivered a most in- 
teresting address upon “ The Struggle for Existence.” The 
speaker graphically described the present unhappy_and un- 
desirable social and economic conditions, and maintained 
that nationalism would solve many of the evils from which 
we are suffering. A discussion followed the address, par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Elijah Hazzan, Mason A. Green and 
others. Large numbers attend the meetings of the club, 
and the interest in nationalism is steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing among all classes. 


A VERY PROPER QUESTION. 


“The proposed change,” says a Boston paper, “in the 
board of directors of the Boston & Maine railroad company 
is less radical than at one time it was supposed that it 
might be. The difficulty with this corporation at the 
present time is the restricted character of its Ownership. 
A railroad owned and controlled by a relatively few indi- 
viduals is not a popular railroad in Massachusetts, and, 
even though its earning powers may be considerable, stands 
on this account in disfavor with the ordinary investing 
public.” If 100 stockholders are better than 10 why are not 
100,000 stockholders better than 100? And why not take 
inthe public? ‘Then every citizen would be an equal 
sharer of the burdens and profits of the road. 


MORE NATIONALISM IN A GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in his annual report 
issued last week, says: “A year from next March the tele- 
phone patent expires, and unless Congress acts promptly to 
authorize its adoption for communication among the people, 
in the next two years one immense syndicate will unite and 
control all the hundreds of telephone plants of the country 
as the telegraph is now controlled, or the two will be 
united. One-cent letter postage, three-cent telephone mes- 
sages, and 10-cent telegraph messages are all near possibili- 
ties under an enlightened and compact postal system, using 
the newest telegraphic inventious. ‘The advantage of tying 
rural post-office by a telephone wire requiring no operator 
to the railroad station must be obvious. The rural popula- 
tion would be the greatest gainer. A telephone message 
from .the post-offices to the railroad station miles away to 
ascertain if expected freight had come would save the 
farmer many a needless wagon trip over bad roads ; news of 
approaching frosts could be promptly spread over country 
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districts anc. fruit-growing regions, and many a valuable 
crop saved. The day’s market prices for cattle and grain 
and wool and produce may be obtained by the farmers 
direct by inquiry from others than the buyer who drives up 
to the farm in his buggy. It is not chimerical to expect a 
three-cent telephone rate. All account keeping could be 
abolished by use of stamps or “nickel-in-the slot” attach- 
ments. Collection boxes everywhere in the cities, and 
many places in the country towns, would receive telephone 
and telegraph messages written on stamped cards like pos- 
tal cards. Old soldiers and others could find employment 
as collectors, and frequent collections would abolish the 
present expensive messenger boy system. No one will 
doubt, in the light of the events of the day, the wisdom of 
the government exercising some authority over the trans- 
atlantic cables, whose right to land on our shores is only by 
government consent. There are also many who question 
the safety of submitting:to any private corporation of capi- 
talists the subjects of reciprocity, arbitration, movements of 
naval vessels, etc., in messages passing to foreign govern- 
ments from time to time, as well as messages of citizens 
affecting great financial and commercial operations, espe- 
cially when the same corporation: is a large seller of news 
to the Associated press.” 


HONEY-COMBED WITH DISTRUST. 


A financial agency of Boston has sent out a private cir- 
cular to its customers in which it says: “ While Europe is 
suffering from a scarcity of food supplies, and diminished 
activity in trade and production, we are confronted with 
embarrassment growing out of over-production. Cotton 
planters of the south are urged to stop a general planting 
of this staple in order to curtail production. The smaller 
iron producers are not able to keep their furnaces in blast 
because of the excessive production, and the larger institu- 
tions may be compelled to come to some agreement to restrict 
the output; the copper production is running ahead of the 
demand and is immense; the coal companies are trying to 
check production aud bring it within consumptive require- 
ments; the wheat producers of the west, with such an 
abundant supply, are advised by the Farmers’ alliance 
authorities not to sell while the markets are under the in- 
fluence of the tremendous crop; the manufacturers of 
carpets and many articles of standard character are ahead 
of the country’s demand, and so we might enumerate many 
other industries suffering from a plethora which is almost 
embarrassing, because destructive to large profits. This 
will undoubtedly be followed by a fall in the price of money, 
which will also accumulate beyond our requirements during 
the coming winter. 

“he era of high prices seems to be passed for the 
present and we are in the presence of small profits, and 
shortly to be in the presence of low interest rates. Then 
perhaps the incomes derivable from railroad stock and bond 
investments will look large, and will in fact be larger than 
those attainable from commercial business. The roads 
carry the enormous production of the various commodities 
to which we have alluded, and while they may not be able 
to get high rates upon them, there will be some margin of 
profit. ‘Then the railroad business, instead of being less 
profitable than other kinds, may for a few years be more 
profitable than the average commeacial undertakings. 

“These and other considerations ought to insure a strong 
if not actual bull market for railway securities. The out- 
The foreign situation, 
especially in Germany, is still very bad, and in that country, 
the distrust of bankers may lead to panicky conditions. 
Nearly every bank in Germany is tied up with industrial 
and commercial enterprises in a way never dreamed of by 
American bankers, and a collapse of credit there is imm1- 
nent. 

“The whole foreign situation, as we have frequently 
said, is honey-combed with distrust and insecurity.” 
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MOTTOES ON THE WALLS OF THE WASHING- 
TON NATIONALIST CLUB NO. 1. 


For the nationalist — From all equally with justice ; to 
all equally in brotherly love. 

For the communist — From all according to ability ; to all 
according to need. 

For the socialist — From all according to ability; to all 
according to service and need. 

For the anarchist —¥rom all at their pleasure in free- 
dom ; to all according to ability to get, with the justice and 
equality that purely voluntary association can secure. 

For the present competitive (mixed) system — From all, 
partly according to ability, but in most respects unequally, 
and diminished according to desire and ability to evade use- 
ful service; to all, partly according to service and need, but 
in most respects unequally, and increasing according to 
desire and ability to grab and to hold. 


A PLEA FOR EQUALITY AMONG MEN. 


Rev. Myron W. Reed of Denver, Col., before the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Benevolent society: A man that is bred in 
one trade can not learn another trade in nine days, and nine 
days is sufficient to starve any man; and it is in making 
this change from one trade to another that a man some- 
times becomes a tramp. A man came to me in Denver 
wanting work, and said: “I can put a gun-barrel through 
five operations,” meaning that he had worked in a gun fac- 
tory in Connecticut for 27 years in one room, and his busi- 
ness was tempering gun-barrels. He came to Denver 
because of asthma, and brought with him his wife and 
children. 
who is one of 24 to make a gun? I hesitate about using 
the word ‘“‘tramp” in reference to that kind of a man. 
Well, it may be said to those who have work, let them lay 
up their wages while they are doing their work, so much a 
day. The great employers of men in some portions of this 
country, but not in this city, I am glad say, have figured on 
that. They know exactly what it takes, in food asd eloth- 
ing, and shelter, to keep a man alive and up to his work, 
and they draw the line there, and the money that they save 
off of their workmen they perhaps use here and there, in 
Scotland and in this country, in endowing libraries. I 
want to say of that kind of work that if men had fair wages 
paid them there would be more private libraries, and we 
would not have so many public ones. I was ona farm in 
eastern Colorado a short time ago, and stopped for dinner. 
We had boiled carrots and tea. There was a little village 
in the center of the farming population, and what did I see 
in the village? I saw a sign “ Lawyer’s Office.” I found 
the lawyer had a library consisting of the statutes of the 
state, and when I picked it up it opened like the family 
Bible does to the fourteenth of St. John or the 23d Psalm. 
This opened at the chapter that pertained to chattel-mort- 
gages. There was a certain relation between that dinner of 
boiled carrots and tea and that law office. I see in this 
meeting the sign and promise that, by and by, there shall be 
no poverty; there shall be, by and by, a kind of equality 
among men. 


THINGS ARE MOVING TOWARD NATIONALISM. 


Boston Herald: The address by Bishop Huntington to 
the Newton Congregational club upon ‘‘ Socialism and the 
Church” gives evidence of the steady growth of a senti- 
ment which may later on be productive of great changes in 
our social fabric. Bishop Huntington is not to be classed 
among the radical socialists, but he affirms that, in his opin- 
ion, under present conditions, there is not an equitable dis- 
tribution in the product of werk, or an equitable division of 
the burdens of taxation; that a fraction — and a small one 
at that — of the people of this country control the greater 
part of its wealth, while the burden of taxation falls but 
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lightly upon them when compared with what has to be 
borne by their less fortunate fellow-citizens. These are, of 
course, merely abstract statements; but then it should be 
remembered that it was the inculcation of similar abstract 
sentiments among the aristocracy of France which led, a 
hundred years ago, to their dofvnfall and tothe French rey- 
olution. We have in the last century grown wiser, in that 
we now believe that many of the reforms which the disin- 
terested thinkers in the world believe to he salutary can be 
brought about, in spite of the immense changes that they 
involve, by peaceful methods which follow the proper edu- 
cation of an aroused public opinion. The advance that has 
been made in the last few years in a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of this. subject is shown by such addresses as that 
which Bishop Huntington delivered, and by such arguments 
as have recently been put forth by Pope Leo XIII. If a 
quarter of a century ago either of these spiritual leaders 
had taken the position they now take, their words would 
have brought them into antagonism with the most promi- 
nent of their co-religionists. At the present time the senti- 
ments are applauded, even if they find no immediate 
practical realization. 


POLITICS AND NATIONALISM. 

The New York Evening Post, which invariably paints the 
evils of politics as the most effective mode of fighting 
nationalism, is respectfully referred to Editor Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee, who said to the Electric club of New York 
the other night : 

“ Now a word about the political influence of the postal 
telegraph. My investigations were confined to four coun- 
tries — England, France, Austria and Germany. France is 
a republic like ours, and party feeling is more intense there 
than in America; England is a constitutional monarchy, 
governed by party, that holds its supremacy through elec 
toral majorities; Germany and Austria are limited mon- 
archies. In all these countries the uniform response to 
my inquiries concerning political interference with tele- 
graph employes or abuse of power in tampering with mes- 
sages was uniformly the same. In Paris, M. Magne, 
director-general of telegraphs, expressed great surprise at 
my question about political interference with postal tele- 
graph men, ‘We all exercise our rights as citizens un- 
trammeled,’ said he. Postal telegraph men are not allowed 
an active part in campaigns or in public meetings, but all 
vote as they please. Such a thing as trying to delay a 
political message or tamper with it, or divulge its contents, 
has never been heard of in France. The attempt, if made, 
would cause a revolt and overthrow the party that was in 
power at the next election. ‘The director-general of Ger- 
man telegraph was equally emphatic. He said: ‘There are 
quite a number of social democrats in the telegraph service. 
These men are virtually committed against our form of 
government, but we cannot interfere with them so long as 
they do not conduct themselves treasonably.’ In all Euro- 
pean countries the laws against delaying or destroying tel- 
egraphic dispatches are much more severe than they are in 
this country.” 


IN THE GRIP OF A MONOPOLY. 

American Machinist : At this time of the year, when win- 
ter is beginning to tighten its grip, comes in the workings 
of one of the hardest gripping, monopolies to be found in 
the world —the monopoly of the railroad and mine own- 
ers to keep up the price of coal. Only so much must be 
mined or transported, lest the price shall fall to an extent 
that poor folks can keep warm. Of all monopolies the 
coal monopoly is the worst. Nature has been bountiful in 
respect to providing the possibilities of heat, but monopoly 
steps in and pretty effectually annuls the work of nature. 
It is small wonder that the people object to a few compa- 
nies holding in their grasp the right to the use of what 
ought to be as free as it can be made. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Edward Cummings, instructor in sociology at Harvard 
university delivered a lecture in Boston last week upon 
“ Competition and Co-operation,” in which he proposed that 
the large corporations should be owned and controlled by 
the people for whom the goods were manufactured, as in 
that way, instead of working for capitalists, they would 
have the benefit and dignity of working for themselves. 


Both branches of the city government of Chicopee have 
voted in favor of a municipal electric light plant, and thus 
far no particular opposition to the plan has been developed. 


California. 


The San Francisco Star: Think of it, in a city like this, 
the people are at the mercy of a corrupt and soulless cor 
poration, which has bribed every board of supervisors for 
years to !oad them with a burden almost too hard to bear. 
Water is dearer than bread. In little communities where 
the people live far apart, a bountiful supply of water is fur- 
nished at a nominal cost. Here every gallon of water used 
is measured and charged for like whiskey. Besides, the 
meters used by Spring valley have a partiality for the com- 
pany, ana the figures will invariably show “ excessive use.” 
The city ought to own its own water works, and everybody 
should have all the water needed at the bare cost of service. 
The lakes from which Spring valley gets the water, the 
rains from heaven, are not the work of man, are necessary 
to sustain life and belong to the whole people. The dams, 
pipes, buildings, etc., belong to the company, and they 
should be paid for at their assessed valuation and be made 
public property. Not one dollar more should be allowed. 
The tyranny and extortion of Spring valley for the past 
20 years should excite the indignation of all citizens. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ataunion Thanksgiving service held in the First Re- 
formed church at Huntington, Rev. B. F. G. McGee deliv- 
ered an address to a large audience on “Trusts and Combi- 
nations,” and he created a sensation by denouncing trusts 
as the most gigantic evil of modern times: Protection and 
free trade, he said, were no issues at all compared with 
these. He alleged that the republican party fostered trusts 
by their advocacy of protection, and that the democratic 
party did the same in a smaller way by advocating a tariff 
for revenue. He called upon citizens of all parties to throw 
aside such small issues as free trade, protection and prohi- 
bition, and unite in crushing out the powerful combines, 
such as the Standard Oil company. and other corporations. 


According to Bradstreets’ about one half of the street 
railway companies of Philadelphia paid regular quarterly 
dividends last month. The distribution amounted to $212,- 
000 on a capitalization of $5,310,000, making the rate 
equivalent to 4 per cent for the quarter, or 16 per cent per 
annum. ‘The regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
this month by the Philadelphia Traction company will cause 
a further distribution of $150,000 to stockholders, 


Ohio, 


In response to inquiries from the editor, the mayor of 
Cleveland, writes the following letter to the Milwaukee 
Advance: We are, as you say, having a big gas fight. he 
council fixed the price to all consumers at 60 cents per 1000 
cubic feet, the former price being $1.00. The matter is 
being fought out in the courts, but the city will win. We 
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have abundance of proof that gas can be made and delivered 
at a profit at from 25 to 40 cents per 1000 feet. Should the 
city lose its case, of which we have no apprehension, the 
outlook is that we will make our own gas. Public senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly in favor of it. 


The Cleveland city council has passed an ordinance asking 
the Legislature to grant authority to the city to issue bonds 
for the purpose of establish a gas or electric light plant. 
The vote was 17 to 2. 


Missouri. 


Circuit Attorney Clover has filed 60 suits against corpor- 
ations, mostly business firms of St. Louis, requiring them 
to show that they have not pooled their business contrary 
to the state law on trusts. Another batch of equal number 
is to be filed at once. 


Indiana. 


A 10 years’ franchise for an electric light plant was 
granted to H. Bailey by the city council of Columbus, and 
he immediately sold it to the present company for $6000. 


Illinois. 


The Val Blatz Brewing company’s plants in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and Denver, have been bought by the 
United States Brewing company of Chicago. ‘The latter is 
an English-American corporation, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, and comprises seven Chicago breweries, with an 
output of about 800,000 barrels. 


North Dakota. 


The Great Northern railroad has served notice to farmers 
occupying railroad land in the Red River valley, to vacate 
the premises by the 15th of the month. There has been 
litigation over these lands for a long time, and a recent 
decision by the Supreme court has been adverse to the 
settlers. ‘The holders of the property declare their inten- 
tion to resist eviction, and bloodshed is feared if the com- 
pany proceeds to extreme measures. 


Colerado. 


The Trades’ Assembly of Denver, at a recent meeting, 
elected a delegate to the annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor at Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 14, and in- 
structed him to introduce a resolution into that body rec- 
ommending “such legislation as will eliminate the element 
of profit from the liquor traffic.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Representatives of labor unions of New York and Buffalo, 
N.Y., and of other organizations, have waited on President 
Harrison and asked him to favor the appointment by Con- 
gress of a labor commission, similar to that of Great Britain, 
that it may consider and report to Congress remedies for 
the evils in our industrial system. The president promised 
to consider the subject. 


An English syndicate is said to have purchased the chief 
milk condensing factories in the United States, and the 
amount paid is estimated at $15,000,000. The factories are 
located at Elgin and Carpentersville, Ill., and Brewster, 
Passiac and Walden, N.Y. 


Bradstreet reports the failures for the past nine months 
at 8,866, with total liabilities of $138,811,510. For the 
same period last year the number was 7,538, and the lia- 
bilities were $92,541,950. 


Foreign. 


The Shoemakers’ National union of France has petitioned. 
the Chambers for to establish government shoe stores. 


The Inspector:of schools of Toronto, Ont., recommends 
the public school board to introduce free text books. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions 1s may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from. political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 
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ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and incréasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
‘work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general. through- 


-out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 


to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual st:te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 


| the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 


We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
meclicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious pracuce. 


WHAT THE PHEOPLE’S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, call a 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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TWO BOOKS. 


The Crisis in Morals. 
By James 'T. Bixsy, Pu.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘* Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 

‘¢ A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 


‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette, 


‘An admirable philosophical treatise,’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 


By Wriitram Mackintrre Saver. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 


‘* He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


and 3 months trial subscription to St. Louis 
Magazine for 25c. Subser pace price $1.50 
per year with premium, This quality cards 
sellin all stores for 30 cents aset. Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louls Magazine for 
These cards sellin allstoresfor 10c each. 1 Oc 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St, Louis, Mo. 


Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


J 


or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
ows Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 
the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. 
The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Muslo School, Steinert Hall. 
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James Russell Lowell, 


A New Issue of the works of JAmxEs 

Russet Lowey. Riverside Edition. 
Literary Essays, 4 vols. 

Political Essays, 1 vol. 


Literary and Political Addresses, | 


1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume ; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln, 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19.] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke, 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurni May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men.” 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“ This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s, — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘¢ Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LirERARY WORLD, Boston. 


“An admirable .and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’’ — 
New York TRIBUNE. 


For sale. by all booksellers.’ Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go., Boston, | 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6, (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year. 
‘for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 


Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may. com- 
mence at a) y.number, and are payable in advance, 


Now READY. 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James ¥. 
Thorold Kogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, ~ Roclaliem and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabian Essays. American Edition with In- 

troduction and Notes. By IJ. G. Wilshire. 

The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered! 


;|Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEW HAIR produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street, 
Over Shoe Store, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
any, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
jand, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


and 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and: Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


What is a Land Yacht? 


IT IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU 
WILL AGREE IF YOU READ 


The Gruise of 
a Land Yacht, 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
American Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 


man. 


Cloth, $1.75. Boards, illuminated cover, 


$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing Go., 


54 Pearl Street, Boston. 


THE NEW NATION. 
THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
goats; more than a hundred editorial la- 

orers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen es, illustrations, 

tenthcapisale; etc., sont free py the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
try, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, € 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will nee 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Gompany, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and. will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ditsou’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


The accompanying design speaks 
ya) for itself, — People’s Party — For 
our Country and Flag,—America. 

Every reformer should have one. 


Price (Solid Gold) $1.50. 


Designed and 


Send orders to 
Patented by 
GEO.BIGNELL GEORGE BIGNELL, 


Cheyenne, Wy. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spre- 
imens. PREPARKA'TIONS 
OF WOODS For MICRO- 
COVE ano STEREOUTT- 
COY, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitation-~, calling cards, 
Send for sample car-'s and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


“Looking 
Backward.” 


etc. 
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INVESTMENTS. | 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 


“Rural Unele Sam.” 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
——J0—_ — 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 
FREE. 

N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN - PELE - PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Bcientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the’ 
wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ Tae GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite I.ong Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the aimosphere and climate along this- 
stretch of coast to such anu extent that it really makes this “ Great Ping BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts im 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEwoop, PinE View, AsBuRY PARK, PoInT PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY,. 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 

Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGH Ts. 
We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to firat buyers, at Five’ 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear ‘Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 
215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00. 


No $100.00 machine can do better work. 

It is simple, perfect and practical, and adapted for all classes of work either 
in the office or at home. 

It is the only machine that can be used practically by travelers on railroad 


-| trains. 


It can never get out of alignment, and with reasonable care never gets oug 
of order. 
Send for catalogues and testimonials and mention this paper. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 


A New Revelation: 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure ahd means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal, 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of $1.00 A YEAR. 


the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 


Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New NATION has not been :un to make money. The function of Taz New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit-of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription 3 ; ‘ : F ‘ 5 ; . ‘ ; $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . ; : ; ; ; ; i i ‘ 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of Eeoeineogen men . - : : ; 5 5 ; : 4,00 
$11.00 
We will send the above three, | 
postpaid, for $5.20.. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription 4 : 6 5 : 6 : : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . : f : = : : ; é 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
TuE NEw NATION, yearly subscription fe F f : . ; ‘ 2 5 ‘ : $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . ‘ , - ; i ‘ - ‘ 50 
; —— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NArIon, yeatly subscription 4 : ; : é F : $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Taper Kel ‘ C A ; é s 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. i Schaffle, paper . : ; ; : : : . 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. : i ‘ ; 4 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : ; ‘ } : ‘ F ; i ; ; $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper 3 , ‘ ; ; ¢ : : : 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the ubove two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : . i F ; ‘ ‘ 5 $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 vom paper. : 5 E F : 5 2.50 
—— $4.50 
| We will send the above two, | 
postpaid, for $8.30. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription é cj . d 2 . . 5 $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling translation, Go : 5 , : Pi 1.75 
— $3.75 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription i 3 A $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in Bngland, by cvela ipevnbee: bey. ‘ ‘ 1.00 
-—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to THe New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 


